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also Sunderland and Jeffreys were out of London during Easter;
so that it appears that James was sincere in his expressions to Rochester,
and that Rochester's abstention fom the Easter procession was not a
factor in his fall from favour.

At the time of Charles's death the chief Ministers were Lord Guil-
ford, Lord Keeper; Rochester, Lord President of the Council; Halifax,
Lord Privy Seal; Sunderland, Principal Secretary of State; and Godol-
phin, First Commissioner of the Treasury. After the fall of Danby,
Rochester, Sunderland and Godolphin had shared the chief place in
Charles's counsels, but latterly Rochester had fallen from favour,
and his place had been taken by the King's mistress, the Duchess of
Portsmouth, whose close alliance with Sunderland was regarded by
James as hostile to himself. Halifax occupied a peculiar position:
Charles enjoyed his society and delighted in his cynical wit, and there
was something like personal friendship between the King and the
Minister. Halifax had been on excellent terms with Rochester, but at his
instigation Rochester had, because of certain irregularities in his ac-
counts, been removed from the Treasury, where he had been First
Commissioner, and made Lord President, and was to be sent into
honourable exile as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in succession to Or-
monde. It is evidence of Rochester's essential goodness of heart that
he bore Halifax no grudge.

The Duchess of Portsmouth by the death of Charles naturally lost
all claim to public importance. James had been very angry with her
at the time of the Second Exclusion Bill, but he had latterly been
outwardly on good terms with her. On James's accession she was in
some apprehension that he would not treat her well, an apprehension
which was confirmed when James took away from the Duke of Rich-
mond, her thirteen-year-old son by King Charles, the post of Master
of the Horse and gave it to Dartmouth, and she appealed to Louis to
intervene on his behalf. But James, as was his habit of mind, was think-
ing more of the recipient of the favour than of the loser by it, and
intended no harm to the boy. As to the Duchess, he was quite in-
different whether she remained in England or took with her to France
the wealth she had accumulated in fifteen years, but he stipulated that
before she went she should pay her debts.1

Of the others, Rochester was the Minister most deserving of James's
favour. Not only was he the brother of James's first wife, Anne Hyde,

1 It is a curious instance of the presumption of royal mistresses that both
the Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwynne attempted to decorate their
horses and coaches in mourning for Charles in a manner exclusively reserved
to the royal family.